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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XI. 


(Continued from page 36.) 


R. J. to H. Cathrall. 


Undercliff, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
8th mo. 6th, 1784. ¢ 
Sitting quietly in my chamber this morning 
thinking about thee, Sally, the eldest daughter 
of my truly kind friend and fellow helper, C. 
Hustler, came up with thy salutation of the 4th 
of last month, which, with three others before 


received, I enter No. 4, and wish thou wouldst 


in future number them, as I should then know 
how many are written; and as mine are all 
numbered, I wish to know whether all have 
come to hand. 

I find by thy last that thou art comfortably 
accommodated at H. P.’s, for which I am thank- 
ful; but thou art stillin an exercised path. May 
Divine wisdom be thy safe director, counsellor 
and strength. I have no doubt that as thou and 
I stand resigned in our wills to the Lord, who 
has been so rich in mercy towards us, we shall 
find grace to help in time of need. 

I have from time to time given thee a particu- 
lar account of my steppings in this land, which 
have been in great weakness and fear, deeply 


bowed under a sense of the present state of 


society, and of my inequality to the necessary 
labour of the day: yet often confirmed in hope 
that it is the line of duty, and I am therefore de- 
sirous to be kept in a steady trust and depend- 
ence on him, who, as I do believe, has required 
this sacrifice at my hands, and whom my spirit 
feelingly acknowledges to be worthy to be served, 
loved and obeyed. , 
_ [have been this week at John Hustler’s, rest- 
ing and refitting, and his amiable spouse appears 
willing to bear me company a while longer, 


which I esteem a favour, We have been much 
united in spirit and labour. We have now meet- 
ings laid out in the west riding of Yorkshire, 
in order to be at some of the twelve Monthly 
Meetings which constitute this Quarterly Meeting 
which falls out the beginning of next month, and 
after that may perhaps proceed towards New 
Castle ; but I see my way so gradually, that I 
hardly dare say where next; only may tell thee 
that I am desirous of falling in with Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings, which will, I expect, 
make more riding. And as to some places, it 
will be impracticable in a chaise; dont know 
how I shall be able to bear trotting on horse 
back. As yet, 1 am favoured with C. H.’s 
chaise, which has conveyed us above 500 miles. 

In my last I gave thee an account of the Ame- 
ricans as far as | knew, and have not heard since 
about them. 

My love to thy connections is not lessened— 
tell them so—and persuade dear R. for me, that 
she will feel more true satisfaction in conform- 
ing to the blessed witness in her own mind, than 
in any gratification that can possibly arise from 
the indulgence of a vain and airy appearance in 
her future arduous movements. I have the 
same desire on account of J. He does know 
better ; but oh this conformity to the spirit and 
fashions of a degenerate age, how it does fetter 
the hearts of the beloved youth! May their 
bonds be burst asunder by the Power of Truth, 
and they be brought under its humbling opera- 
tion! Dear, very dear love to all my friends as 
if named; mine to thee is not to be conveyed by 
pen and ink : feel me therefore in that which has 
kept and will forever keep us near in Spirit, as 


we abide with it, and under its influence. 
a * * * * * 























* 


To Hannah Pemberton, (wife of John Pember- 
ton, then in England.) 


Undercliff, 8th mo. 6th, 1784. 

Dear Friend — * * * Lexpectthou wilt 
often hear of thy precious J. P. who was well, 
and fervently engaged in his good Master’s ser- 
vice. May he be sustained, for the harvest is 
truly great, and faithful labourers but few; and 
thou wilt also have thy reward, if thou art as 
careful in the line of improvement. And when 
you are favoured to meet again, may you be 
each other’s joy and comfort in the Lord. As to 
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this climate, very few days but have borne aj tion, to intreat thee steadily to adhere to the 
fine morning and evening, and I am at times | blessed principle of divine grace, to the monition 


pinched with cold. 
day, the people here complain of oppressive 
heat. ' - ’ . 


If there happens a moderate | whereof, I trust thou art no-stranger. Suffer its 


restraining influence to have due place in thy 
heart, and be not ashamed of its tendering effects ; 


The easy mode of travelling with which I} and then instead of falling a prey to that spirit of 
have been favoured, calls for thankfulness. Love | dissipation and licentiousness which has capii- 


| 
| 


to all thine and thy husband’s relations, also to 
E. Clark, R. Jackson, Phebe and Oranock,* and 
accept a darge share thyself from thy loving 
friend, R. Jones. 


The following letter to a young physician, 
then prosecuting his studies in England, and who 
afterwards became eminent and honourable in 
his profession, is not only interesting as reviving 
his memory, but may also be serviceable to other 
travellers in pursuit of knowledge. Our readers 
will scarcely need to be informed of the realiza- 
tion of the desire expressed in the closing sen- 
tence. 


To Caspar Wistar, M. D. 


Undercliff, 8th mo. 9th, 1784. 

As in all probability | may not have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing thee again for some time, (if at 
all in England, or ever,) and feeling an earnest 
desire of heart for thy preservation from the 
many dangerous snares so peculiarly awaiting 
thy present exposed situation, and that thou 
mayest be so happily conducted in the line of 
true rectitude, in thy general conduct, as well as 
for thy better improvement in that which is 
really valuable, and suiting the dignity of a can- 
didate for an eternally enriching prize; I thought 
that consistently with my duty, I could not for- 
bear apprising thee of the necessity of endeavor- 
ing carefully, in the course of thy travels, and 
especially when among * men of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith,” to maintain 
the watch, lest whilst thou art making an im- 
rovement in matters relating to thy medical 
Rote lodes, the better part in thee should receive 
essential damage, and which would be prevented 
by a steady resolution uniformly to maintain the 
noble character of a Quaker, despising the shame, 
which thou in moments of weakness mayest con- 
clude consequent thereon. Hereby not only 
solid satisfaction of mind would be witnessed, 
which is more truly desirable than the approba- 
tion or applause of the gay and irreligious part 
of mankind can possibly furnish, but even the 
deserved esteem of the judicious, wise and good. 
I consider thee as a fellow citizen whom I have 
known from an infant; as the son of a pious 
mother, who, as well as thy father, was anx- 
iously concerned for thy welfare, both as a man 
and a Christian ; and as a youth inexperienced, 
and in thy present situation much exposed to 
numberless temptations. All these considera- 
tions, dear Caspar, induce me thus, in much affec- 
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* John and Hannah Pemberton’s black man. 


vated and drawn so many from the simplicity of 
the truth, thou wilt rise superior to all the 
attempts of the power of darkness, and be 
enabled to resist even the “ appearance of evil.” 
I mean not to suggest from any observations | 
have made, that thou art more in danger than 
other young travellers, nor has any part of thy 
conduct been represented as exceptionable ; far 
otherwise ; I rather hope that there has of later 
time, and especially when under some difficulties 
arising from bodily weakness, &c., been a desire 
possessed by thee to improve in things of 
greatest moment; and am therefore the more 
concerned on thy account that these good desires 
may be cherished, and that, under the conduct of 
the holy fear of the Lord, thy future steppings 
may be ordered in His wisd6m ; that thy days 
here, whether few or many, may be spent in such 
manner as that thy life may be truly honourable, 
and thy close peaceful and happy. 
Accept this salutation as the fruit of love from 
thy cordial friend, R. Jones. 


R. Jones to James Pemberton. 


Ayton, in Yorkshire, 9th mo. 16th, 1784. 

Esteemed friend—My sympathy with thy 
beloved brother John is such, that I have often 
been on the enquiry respecting him, as I was 
greatly disappointed in not seeing him on my 
first landing, and knowing thy concern must be 
great on his account, I seem disposed this eve- 
ning (though fatigued) to begin some account in 
this way, and to let thee know that from good 
information I have reason to believe he is in the 
way of his duty, and greatly owned and sup- 
ported under the uncommon exercises that have 
fallen to his lot, and that he is favoured with a 
steady, worthy ministering friend, ‘Thomas Cash, 
of Cheshire, for a companion. This Friend 
went into Ireland the last spring with Isaac 
Gray, of Hitchin, who died very suddenly at 
Tober Head, after which 'T. C. joined dear John, 
and having the like draught among the people at 
large, they appear suitably yoked. He still con- 
tinues in that nation, quietly resigned to the 
Lord’s will, and has great place and acceptance 
generally. Ihave no doubt that he is under 
best care and direction, and will be helped along, 
and released when his service in that nation is 
over. 

And now I may inform thee how I have been 
engaged since my landing in this nation. I left 
London 6th mo. 12th, in company with Chris- 
tianna Hustler, of Yorkshire, who being at the 
Yearly Meeting, lodged at Joseph Gurney Be- 
van’s, which was also my quarters: and she 








having feit her mind engaged on my account, has 


continued with me ever since, visiting most of 
the meetings in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, part of 


Essex, and Suffolk, and now in this county, 
most of which we have gone through, expecting 
to be at the Quarterly Meeting in York the last 
two days in this month, after which [I cannot 
say, as I see but little at a time, and continue 
among the little ones. My mind seems turned 
toward the Monthly Meetings, but they lie so 
widely that it occasions more riding and industry 
necessary ; but being accommodated with John 
Hustler’s horse and chaise, and his spouse being 
an excellent pilot, we have steered in safety thus 
far, through hills, moors, and variety that is to 
be met with in this mountainous part of the 
world called Yorkshire, and am often bowed in 
humble thankfulness to the Almighty, who, 
blessed be His great name, hath been rich in 
mercy and kindness to me, a poor, unworthy 
creature ; and my dear friend and true helpmeet, 
before named, being willing to take me under her 
truly motherly wing, is not one of the least of the 
favours for which | have to be thankful. This 
is increased by the sense of gospel unity which 
is felt mutually in our religious labours as we 
pass from place to place, finding the state of 
things in most places to be exceedingly low, 
especially in the Meetings for Discipline amongst 
women Friends, though there is an honest num- 
ber who are bewailing the present sorrowful de- 
clension, and these are a litile comforted in the 
prospect of some relief; but alas! unless the 
Lord is pleased to help, in vain is the help of 
man. At times I have felt a secret hope that 
there is a reviving, and that the Most High will 
yet show himself strong in behalf of the sorrow- 
ful few who have indeed hung their harps as 
upon the willows. ‘There is a precious visita- 
tion of divine love extended to the youth, and 
many of them are under the humbling forming 
hand, who, if they abide patiently under the holy 
fan and fire, will be made in the Lord’s time use- 
ful and honourable in their generation, for 
the rebuilding of the walls of our Zion, that 
are in many places so sadly broken down; 
and repairing the breaches that are so con- 
spicuous. 

Though I feel my own great weakness, yet 
am I sustained mercifully in assurance that this 
sacrifice was called for at my hands by Him who 
has an undoubted right to my all, and who, my 
soul can say, has been all things to me that [ 
have stood in need of. And as thou knowest I 
have not attained to great things, I may inform 
thee I have nothing in desire more than the ex- 
altation of the pure testimony, however the crea- 
ture may be abased, which has frequently been 
my experience, being ofien deeply dipped under 
asense of the greatness of the work, and the 
feebleness of the instrument engaged therein, in- 
somuch that I have cried out, “ who is sufficient 
for these things ?”” 
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My fellow labourers from America are, | be- 
lieve, all well, and scattered up and down in this 
nation and Ireland. N. W., by his inerease of 
flesh, looked finely at the Yearly Meeting. I 
have not seen him nor any of the others since, 
except W. M. who is now in Scotland. 

Have been twice at Friends’ boarding shool at 
Ackworth, which is a fine institution, and a 
blessing to the youth. Upwards of 300 are now 
there under the tuition of pious mistresses espe- 
cially, (1 say mistresses because my concern was 
more towards the females; | hope the masters 
are, several of them, religiously engaged,) and 
proposals are on foot for another boarding school 
for girls only, intended for the accommodation of 
40 or 50 girls, to be established at York, under 
the particular inspection of Esther ‘Tuke, who is 
truly a mother in Israel; and seems to think, 
though her constitution has had several alarming 
shocks of late, that her time will be prolonged 
till the school is established ; and I am inclined 
to think it will be of great use and benefit to the 
female part of society. Indeed, in a general way, 
Friends here seem more attentive to their 
daughters’ education than in some parts of our 
country. ‘They are mostly good pen-women 
and read with propriety. : . . 

I am ready to conclude, from a dream lately 
had of John Reynell, that he is either gone, or 
near going, to the house appointed for all living. 
I hope the continuance of kind notice and regard 
from thee and other Friends to my dear partner 
for whom I have felt deeply. May best wisdom 
be her counsellor and sure friend. * * * 
Thou mayest, with my love, inform S. Waln that 
her husband is acceptably among Friends here 
in the way of his duty; the like, I hope, may 
be said of allthe others. * * * I hope dear 
R. V. is by this time arrived, with S. F. and 8. 
G., and should like to hear how they made out 
with our Captain, who, on our account, deserves 
the esteem of our Friends; Robert has left a 
good savour on the minds of Friends here. OA, 
Iam afraid of none of my fellow servants, but 
on my own account! am in great fear, lest I fail 
in fulfilling the gracious intention of Him who, 
in the riches of his merey, visited my sonl in 
early life, and called by his grace into an ac- 
quaintance with himself by the working of His 
mighty power in my heart, and changing it, both 
in desire and affection, so that, as a brand pluek- 
ed from the burning, have I been rescued from 
impending ruin, and now engaged for the good 
of others! that they may come, taste and see for 
themselves that the Lord is good. These con- 
siderations are to me very humbling, and lead 
fervently to breathe after continued preservation, 
that I may, indeed, so run as to obtain, so fight 
as to gain the prize which is reserved for the end 
of this arduous race, and is often animatingly in 
my view, being feelingly convinced that * of our- 
selves we can do nothing,’ and I therefore de- 
sire that my dependence may be only on Him 
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who can support, direct, and help in every time 


of need. 

Yesterday I was at Whitby Meeting—the 
place where so many Friends were disowned on 
account of their being concerned in vessels carry- 
ing guns—and 1 understand that one of them is 
already reinstated, and that two others have 
offered an acknowledgment, which is before 
Scarborough Monthly Meeting. One of the 
number chose to accompany us to the next meet- 
ing at Castleton, and as it was his desire we did 
not forbid it, having other Friends with us. 

« * * # . * = 

I am looking forward to the approaching 
Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia. May you be 
remembered, strengthened and comforted to- 
gether. . ° ® . 

Helmsley, 25th.—I remember this day begins 
the Yearly Meeting, and though I believe I am 
where [ ought to be, yet if I might spend about 
ten days now with you it would be truly com- 
fortable. This is not to be; but my mind is 
and will be with you, and is strongly desirous 
that the Master of our assemblies may favour 
with his blessed presence, and be your counsel- 
lor, wisdom and stability. 

Farewell, says thy tried friend, 
R. Jones. 


The dream referred to in the preceding letter, 
was in substance that Samuel Coates had brought 
to her from John Reynell a plate of soup. She 


told her dream to Esther Tuke, and next day a 
letter arrived from S. C., written in his capacity 
of Executor to J. R., enclosing a legacy of £50. 
“ Dear Rebecea,”’ said Esther, * that is the plate 


of soup.”’ The removal of this valued friend is 
thus referred to, in a letter to R. J. from Cathe- 
rine Howell, dated Edgly, 9th mo. 11th, 1784. 

“In the death of that worthy Elder, John 
Reynell, our Society has sustained a loss, and 
the poor have lost a kind friend : he having for the 
last twenty years allotted one-third of his expen- 
ditures for their relief; and now at the close, he 
has left one thousand pound, to be handed them, 
in sums of £5 each. Also the following legacies 
as a token of his regard.”’ . . * 


For Friends’ Review. 
CONTROVERSY. 


It is understood to be the invariable practice 
of our higher courts, particularly the Supreme 
Court of the United States, not to decide a case 
which comes before them without having it first 
argued at the bar. Now it is well known that 
the effort of the pleader on either side of the 
case, is, not to exhibit the facts or principles of 
law which relate to the subject, without disguise 
or concealment; but to give such a colouring to 
both, as to favour a particular conclusion We 
never expect the opposite counsel to deduce from 
the facts and principles of law, which they are 
required to examine, any other than opposite, or 
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at least, inconsistent conclusions. But while 
the ingenuity of the bar is exerted in bending the 
facts and the law to their specific conclusions, 
the learning, impartiality and integrity of the 
bench, are expected to seize upon the truths, both 
as to facts and law, which are elicited by the 
discussions, and to reject whatever is unsound 
or sophistical. While the lawyer, before he 
begins his argument, has his conclusion certainly 
defined, to which he must arrive by the most 
forcible or plausible reasoning he can adopt ; the 
judge is required to weigh the arguments on each 
side of the question, and embrace such decision 
as he can deduce from the nature of the case, 
and the principles of the law. He is expecied 
to decide after hearing the cause, not like the 
lawyer, before he begins. 

In most cases where opposing opinions are 
brought into collision, whatever the subject of 
discussion may be, we usually, or at least fre- 
quently, find the parties professedly acting the 
part of the judge; both ostensibly labouring to 
arrive ata correct conclusion. And yet if we 
calmly listen to the remarks on either side, we 
ean scarcely avoid the conviction, that we are 
listening to the counsel at the bar, rather than.to 
the judge on the bench. A story is told of a 
king who, being called to the decision of a dis- 
puted case, heard the argument on one side, and 
concluded it safer to decide from what he had 
heard, than to incur the risk of being puzzled 
and confused with contradictory reasonings. 
Most persons would regard such a procedure as 
quite inconsistent with the character of a judge, 
whether royal or not; and yet how frequently 
do we witness the principle of this proceeding 
adopted in practice. There are unquestionably 
numerous cases in which we are individually as 
deeply interested in the arrival at a correct con- 
clusion, as the king, or the parties to the cause 
in question, were in the propriety of his decision. 
If the duty of the judge on the bench, or the king 
on his throne, requires that he should not only 
hear, but carefully weigh and examine the rea- 
sons that may be offered on each side of the 
question which he is about to decide; certainly 
the man who would establish his opinions and 
consequent practice upon a solid basis, ought to 
be as ready to hear and examine the evidence by 
which those opinions may rectified or changed, 
as the judge on the bench. 

In the case of legal controversy, the attorney 
at the bar is employed for a pecuniary considera- 
tion to establish a particular conclusion. Of the 
correctness of that conclusion he must first con- 
vince himself if he can, and then convince the 
judge or the jury. The first object would 
appear to be generally attained ; for we seldom 
hear of lawyers deserting their clients in the 
midst of the trial, whatever aspect the cause may 
assume. How far the moral integrity of the pro- 
fession is involved in the usual procedure, it 1s 
not the object of this essay to inquire. If the 
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labourer is worthy of his hire, he is also required 
to perform the duties for which he is hired. 
But the judge, whether he = the bench or 
in the jury box, must be of no party; he must 
not be bribed to adopt any other conclusion than 
such as truth and justice authorize. The judge 


or the juror who receives a bribe from either of 


the litigants, is spurned as a knave; and his de- 
cision rejected on that account. A witness who 
is known to have received a bribe, is not even 
heard. 

Now let us enquire whether these principles, 
so fully admitted in legal practice, are not appli- 


cable, to nearly an equal extent, to subjects of 


frequent discussion in common life. In the 


examination of questions relative to moral, politi- 


cal or religious concerns, whatever liberty may 
be allowed to the ingenuity of the lawyer, the 


final decision ought always to be subjected to 
the gravity and impartiality of the bench. But 
how frequently do we find in the discussion of 
these subjects, that the judge has received his 
Prejudice, 
partiality, and the pride of opinion, often con- 


bribe, as well as the lawyer his fee. 


stitute a bribe which blinds the eyes of the wise. 


When Galileo revived the Pythagorean and 


Copernican doctrine of the mobility of the earth, 
the thunder of the Vatican was roused against an 
opinion which was pronounced to be false in 
philosophy and heretical in religion. His judges 
were bribed by the prejudices of their education, 
and the pride of opinion. When the same phi- 
losopher announced the discovery of Jupiter’s 
satellites as the fruit of his telescopic observa- 
tions, a zealous Peripatetic, denied the fact, be- 
cause no trace of it could be found in the works 
of Aristotle. Here the pride of learned opinion 
was the bribe. When Columbus offered to the 
sages of Salamanca, an explanation of his plan 
of reaching India by sailing in a western direc- 
tion, which was of course dependent upon the 
rotundity of the earth, he was encountered by 
the learning of his judges, one of whom pro- 
duced the authority of an ancient Father, to ex- 
pose the absurdity of the opinion that there were 
antipodes, who walked, like flies on a ceiling, 
with their heads downward ; and where it rained, 
hailed, and snowed upward. When Dr. Harvey 
announced his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, the learned professors of the day opposed 
the innovation ; and it is asserted that no physi- 
cian in England, over forty years of age, adopted 
his theory. When Lavoisier exposed the errors 
of the Phlogistic theory of Stahl, that doctrine 
was still obstinately defended by no Jess an au- 
thority than Dr. Priestly. When John Wool- 
man, Anthony Benezet, and a few others, began 
to plead for the emancipation of the Negro race, 
a Jong course of labour and time was required to 
bring the Society of Friends to adopt and reduce 
ito practice, the now apparently self-evident 
truth, that slaveholding was irreconcilable with 
the whole tenour of the Christian religion. And 












itis probably true, that we are more indebted 
for the change of opinion on the subject of 
slavery, which the last century has produced in 
our Religious Society, to the succession of new 
generations, than to any radical alteration 2 the 
sentiments of the old. ‘The wild, eccentric ex- 
postulations of Benjamin Lay made little impres- 
sion on the men of his day, but they arrested 
the attention of the boys, and when these boys 
became men they were ready to favour the doc- 
trines which this singular instructor had incul- 
cated. 

Do not such facts, and others of a kindred 
character, suggest a doubt, whether mankind in 
general are as willing to have their errors in 
opinion or practice corrected, as they profess to 
be? Or may we not justly conclude that the 
lady, who thought it very remarkable that she 
could find nobody but herself, who was always 
exactly right, expressed an opinion which she 
shared in common with great part of our race ? 
I may possibly be asked if I wish people to have 
no opinion of their own, but to be ready to em- 
brace whatever new one may be offered to them ? 
Certainly not. Perhaps it may be found that a 
principal reason why old errors are so difficult 
to remove, is that we do not take the trouble of 
forming opinions of our own. We adopt con- 
clusions, and fall into practices, we scarcely 
know how; and having long continued in 
them, we defend them, not because we have 
any solid conviction of their correctness, but 
because they have been incorporated into our 
habits of action and thought. We defend 
them as the lawyer defends the cause of his 
client, by the best reasoning we can frame; 
and with the same zeal and sincerity with which 
the lawyer would have argued the cause of his 
opponent, if he had been retained on his side ; 
or with which we would have supported an op- 
posite doctrine and practice, if we had hap- 
pened to embrace them. 

Aversion to the labour of thinking, attachment 
to long cherished opinions, and the fear of the 
mortification attendant upon conviction of error, 
constitute the fee and the bribe, which are not 
easily rejected. 

The first practical inference to be drawn from 
these reflections, is, that in all cases where differ- 
ence of opinion, and of consequent practice exists, 
it is the part not only of wisdom, but of justice, 
to accede to others the same right of private 
judgment which we demand for ourselves. If 
we do not claim infallibility in general, why 
should we insist upon it in particular cases? If 
we admit that being nothing more than human, 
we may be sometimes mistaken, would it not be 
prudent before treating the opinion of an oppo- 
nent with disrespect, and, above all, with anger, 
soberly to inquire whether the case before us 
may not be one in which our infallibility has 
failed us. And if with a sincere desire to arrive 
at a correct judgment, particularly in matters of 
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practical importance, we must be conscious that 
we are not infallible, how unjust and unreasona- 
ble must it appear, to judge harshly of others, 
because they are not infallible ; or are not willing 
to concede to us an exemption from error, which 
we can hardly claim for ourselves ! 

But the important point to which I wish to 
direct the attention of my readers, is the neces- 
sity of examining with candor and care the basis 
of the judgment which they may adopt in rela- 
tion to their duties in civil and religious society ; 
and more especially when that judgment is offer- 
ed for the regulation of others. In cases of this 
character, we ought to remember that we are not 
called to perform the office of the lawyer at the 
bar, but of the judge on the bench. ‘That the 
fee and the bribe are to be sternly rejected. 

Perhaps the plan of Descartes, who proposed 
to begin his philosophical enquiries by doubting 
of every thing, had a larger spice of good sense 
than we should at first suppose. It was, at least, 
well adapted to break down the dogmas of the 
schools. And there can he very little question 
that many dogmas in religion and morals have 
reached our time, which may as justly be doubt- 
ed as those of the Aristotelian school. Without, 
therefore, attempting to adopt the theory of 
doubting of every thing—which is not only ab- 
surd, but impossible—it would be wise in all 
important cases, before we adopt a definitive 
judgment, and offer it as a standard for others 
as. well as ourselves, to examine every point 
which is susceptible of doubt; and if we listen 
to the arguments which prejudice and the pride 
of opinion may offer, that we at least imitate the 
practice of our highest judiciaries, and suspend 
our decision until both sides have been heard 
and duly considered. 

The substance of the matter, when religion 
and morals are concerned, may be comprised in 
the admonition of the Apostle—*« If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let 
him become a fool that he may be wise.’’* ‘This 
plainly indicates the abandonment of prejudices 
and the pride of opinions; and the adoption of 
a humble and teachable spirit. When that spirit 
is imbibed, a preparation is witnessed to partake 
of the wisdom which comes from above, and 
which is not only pure, but also peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated. With this wis- 
dom, harsh and bitter judgment has no place. 
Error in opinion or in action will be corrected, 
not by fierce denunciation, but in the meekness 
of restoring love. E. L. 





Years may pass over our heads without afford- 
ing any opportunity for acts of high beneficence 
or extensive utility ; whereas not a day passes, 
but, in the common transactions of life, and espe- 
cially in the intercourse of domestic society, 
gentleness finds place for causing the happiness 
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of others, and strengthening in ourselves the 
habit of true virtue: nay, by seasonable discove. 
ries of a humang spirit, we sometimes contribute 
more materially to the advancement of happiness, 
than by actions which are, seemingly, more im- 
portant.— Blair. 





CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMN. 
(Coreluded from page 37.) 


The most interesting spectacle presented by 
this season is the corn waving before the breeze, 
and offering for the necessities of man a food, 
the nourishment of which has been abstracted 
in so extraordinary a manner from air, earth, 
and water. ‘This food science can analyse, but 
no synthetical process imitate. In vain it com- 
pounds the elements oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 


gen, and carbon, in the exact proportions of the 


grain: no inorganic substance will support hu- 
man life. The chemist cannot make food, even 
with all its materials at his command; his art is 


confined to ascertaining the nature and proper- 


ties of that which has been subjected to the 
mysterious laws of vitality, whether in the ani- 
mal or vegetable creation. And yet science, 
weak as it may seem in this respect, is able to 


stimulate and assist nature in her processes for 


man’s own benefit. Grain-bearing vegetables 


are all in this sense “ artificial ;"’ wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, rye, rice, millet, beans, and peas, 


having never been discovered in a wild or na- 
tural state of growth. 

In hot weather the appetite for food is not 
so keen as in cold weather; and chemistry, 
through her high-priest, Liebig, informs us of 
the reason. The source of heat within the 
human body is the combination—the combus- 
tion, so to speak—of the carbon of the food with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. “ ‘The animal 
body is a heated mass, which bears the same 
relation to surrounding objects as any other 
heated mass ;” receiving heat when these are 
hoiter, and losing heat when these are colder 
than itself. The blood, notwithstanding, of an 
inhabitant of the arctic circle has a temperature 
as high as that of a native of the south; and 
this shows that “the heat given off to the sur- 
rounding medium is restored within the body 
with great rapidity’’—a compensation which must 
take place more rapidly in winter than in sum- 
mer. ‘ Now in different climates the quantity 
of oxygen introduced into the system by respl- 
ration varies according to the temperature of the 
external air; the quantity of inspired oxygen 
increases with the loss of heat by external cool- 
ing, and the quantity of carbon or hydrogen 
necessary to combine with this oxygen must be 
increased in the same ratio. If we were to go 
naked, like certain savage tribes, or if, in hunt- 
ing or fishing, we were exposed to the same 


degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should be 


able with ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, 
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and perhaps a dozen of tallow candles into the 
bargain, daily, as warmly-clad travellers have 
related with astonishment of these people. 

The quantity of food is affected likewise by 
the number of our respirations. In oppressively 
hot weather, this number is limited by our in- 
ability to take exercise, and consequently we do 
not imbibe enough of oxygen to consume our 
usual quantity of carbon. If we enable our- 
selves for a time to keep up this quantity, or, 
in other words, to eat our usual quantity of food, 
by the use of stimulating condiments, our health 
soon fails. “ ‘The cooling of the body, by what- 
ever cause it may be produced, increases the 
amount of food necessary. ‘The mere exposure 
to the open air, in a carriage or on ths deck of 
a ship, by increasing radiation and vaporisation, 
increases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat 
more than usual. ‘The same is true of those 
who are accustomed to drink large quantities of 
cold water, which is given off at the temperature 
of the body, 98.5°. It increases the appetite, 
and persons of weak constitution find it neces- 
sary, by continued exercise, to supply to the 
system the oxygen required to restore the heat 
abstracted by the cold water. Loud and long- 
continued speaking, the crying of infants, moist 
air, all exert a decided and appreciable influence 
on the amount of food which is taken.” 

It has been discovered that lignin, or the solid 
part of wood, affords edible matter; and that 
when properly prepared, it may be baked into 
loaves of bread more palatable than those that 
are made in times of scarcity from bran and 
husks of corn. This woody fibre forms the 
chief bulk of vegetables, from the slight network 
which contains the pulp and juice of fruits, up 
to the substantial body of forest timber. In all, 
the actual proximate principle is of the same 
density ; but in some it is closely, and in others 
loosely compacted, the latter involving amongst 
its pores a considerable volume of air.. ‘Thus 
ebony and lignum vite sink in water like stones, 
while oak and pine float with great buoyancy ; 
but if you expel the air from the two latter, by 
boiling or otherwise, they will sink like the two 
former. 

By and by the sun will decline in heat and 
splendour, and the leaves of trees and plants 
assume for a little while those autumnal tints 
which steep the season in beauty. The differ- 
ent colours are supposed to depend upon cer- 
tain acid matters now formed in the withering 
leaf, which produce a reflection of red and yel- 
low light, with various other intermixtures. All 
this glory, however, of the vegetable world is 
only a prelude to its decay. Soon come the 
chill winds, with power to lay the forest bare; 
and these beautiful leaves, scattered upon the 
ground, mingling gradually with its substance, 
and undergoing new changes, become nutriment 
for the stems on which they grew. When the 
grass meadows begin to lose their colour, we 
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see here and there a ring of brighter green, in 
which we love to fancy that the elfin people are 
accustomed to dance during the night. But 
science conjectures that these circles—increas- 
ing annually in size, and sometimes presenting 
a very extraordinary appearance—are rather the 
production of a fungus, which, on dying away 
every year, leaves a rich soil for the more luxu- 
riant growth of grass. ‘Towards the close of 
the season, when slight frosts become common, 
the meadow presents a still stranger phenome- 
non, which formerly occasioned not mere poeti- 
eal excitement, like the fairy rings, but supersti- 
tious dread. This is the print of footsteps, 
which appear to have seorched the grass like 
heated iron. And they are footsteps, and human 
footsteps ; which, falling on the grass when it is 
crimp with frost, break it completely down and 
destroy it. When the sun has thawed away 
the hoary covering from the meadow, its grass 
appears rich and green—all but these mystic 
prints, where the footsteps scorched, like guilt, 
as they passed ! 


OBLIGATION TO BRUTES. 


Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, proba- 
bly, as great degrees of physical pleasure and 
pain as ourselves. ‘They are endowed with in- 
stinet, which is probably a form of intellect infe- 
rior to our own, but which, being generically 
unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. 
‘They differ from us chiefly in being destitute of 
any moral faculty. We do not stand to them 
in the relation of equality. Our right is para- 
mount, and must extinguish theirs. We have 
therefore a right to use them, to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life, if 
our necesities demand it. ‘This right over them 
is given to us by the revealed will of God. But 
inasmuch as they, like ourselves, are the crea- 
tures of God, we have no right to use them in 
any other manner than that which God has per- 
mitted. ‘They, as much as ourselves, are under 
His protection. We may therefore use them, 
Ist, for our necessities. We are designed to 
subsist partly upon animal food; and we may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 2d, We 
may use them for labour, or for innocent phy- 
sical recreation, as when we employ the horse 
for draught or for the saddle. 3d, But while 
we so use them, we are bound to treat them 
kindly, to furnish them with sufficient food and 
with convenient shelter. He who cannot feed 
a brute well, ought not to own one. And when 
we put them to death, it should be with the 
least possible pain. 4th, We are forbidden to 
treat them unkindly on any pretence, or for any 
reason. ‘There can be no clearer indication of 
a degraded and ferocious temper than cruelty to 
animals. Hunting, in many cases, and horse- 
racing, seem to me liable to censure in this 
respect. Why should a man, for the sake of 
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showing his skill as a marksman, shoot down a | 
poor animal which he does not need for food ? | 
Why should not the brute, that is harming no 

living thing, be permitted to enjoy the happiness | 
of its physical nature unmolested? « ‘There | 
they are privileged; and he who hurts or harms 
them there, is guilty of a wrong.’’ 5th, Hence 
all amusements which consist in inflicting pain 
upon animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, | 
&ec. are purely wicked. God never gave us 
power over animals for such purposes. I can 
scarcely conceive of a more revolting exhibition 
of human nature than that which is seen when 
men assemble to witness the misery which brutes 
inflict upon each other. Surely nothing ean 
tend more directly to harden men in worse than 
brutal ferocity !—Wayland’s Moral Science. 
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The condition of our country at the present time, 
and the momentous question which agitates the 
public mind, can scarcely fail to excite a feeling of 
anxiety among those who take the trouble of re- 
flecting upon the future prospects of the United 
States. The question whether negro slavery, the 
stigma of our boasted republic, shall be limited to 
the parts of our Union in which it is already im- 
planted, or permitted to extend its baneful and 
paralyzing influence into regions now free, has be- 
come one of paramount importance, which seems 
likely to absorb all the other subjects of party and 
political controversy. The result of the approach- 
ing presidential election is naturally regarded as 
powerfully influential on the ultimate decision of 
this important and all-absorbing question. It is 
entirely foreign to the objects of the Review, to 
take any part in the discussion of questions of a 
merely partizan or political character. With the 
men who may be offered as candidates for the 
highest offices of the nation, we have no other con- 
cern, than their relation to the great principles 
which, as Christians and citizens, we are bound to 
advocate. It was distinctly announced in the pros 
pectus, that slavery and war would be occasionally 
brought under review in this periodical. To these 
subjects we have frequently adverted in preceding 
numbers, and we shall no doubt continue to intro- 
duce reflections calculated to expose the evils of 
both. Inthese cases our object and aim will be 
the defence of correct principles and practices; 
not the elevation or depression of political aspirants. 

With regard to war, it may be briefly observed, 
that no people on the globe are more happily situ- 
ated, or enjoy greater facilities for the mainte- 
nance of inviolable peace, than ourselves. Peace 
s of course emphatically the policy of the United 








States. We need no arguments to prove that our 
duty in this case is coincident with our best policy. 
Hence there can be no question with regard to the 
general character of the men to whom we ought 
to entrust the administration of the national hel:n. 

Constituted as our government is, and interwoven 
as military measures and reparations are, with 
the system, it becomes a serious question how far 
the advocates of inviolable peace can actively en- 
gage in the election of men to stations and offices 
inseparably connected with warlike operations. 
This. however, is a question which every man must 
answer for himself. In the existing state of the 
community, governments are unquestionably ne- 
cessary, and officers must be selected to administer 
them, The greater the influence exercised by ju- 
dicious and conscientious men, in making the se- 
lection, the greater will be the probability of 
rendering the government what it ought to be; 
a terror to those only who do evil, and a succour 
to those that do well. 

The right of suffrage, is justly regarded as an 
important one; but like every other privilege, it 
carries its responsibilities with it. If we value the 
privilege of a voice in the selection of the man to 
whom the administration of our national affairs is 
to be entrusted, we are in duty bound to exercise 
the best judgment of which we are capable, in 
fixing our choice. The royal psalmist, the sweet 
singer of Israel, who well understood the responsi- 
bilities, as well as the gratifications of power, has 
declared that he that ruleth over men must be 
just, ruling in the fear of God; and the declaration 
is certainly as true now as when first uttered. If 
such is the duty of rulers, isit less the duty of those 
who select them, to regard integrity and upright- 
ness as indispensable qualifications? And can a 
man who is strictly conscientious himself, be justi- 
fied in giving his influence toward the exaltation of 
another, to a station of power which he has no 
satisfactory reason to believe will be exercised 
with conscientious fidelity? And must not the 
man who is cleariy convinced that the preserva- 
tion of peace, is both our duty and our interest, it 
he would act consistently, carry his principles to 
the ballot-box, and cast his vote, if he casts it at all, 
in favour of those whose influence and power may 
be reasonably expected to appear in support of the 
great principle so dear to the Christian philanthro- 
pist—peace on earth and good will to men ! 

Our remarks on the extension of slavery, mus: be 
deferred to a future number. 





We have received some brief notices of the late 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana, from which we learn 
that the meeting convened on 5th day, the 28th 
ult., and closed on the 3d inst. Our friends B. See- 
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bohm and R. Lindsay, from Great Britain,and Han- | nothing in her way. We think it may be said of 
nah Rhoads, from Pennsylvania, were acceptably her, that she had “‘ set her house in order.” 


present. The proposition from New York Yearly 
Meeting, relative to a conference to be held at 
Baltimore in the 7th month next, was introduced 
into the men’s and women’s meetings, and cordi- 
ally united with in both. A committee of nine men 
was accordingly appointed to attend the conference. 
Thomas Arnott, a Friend in the ministry, was 
liberated to perform a religious visit to England 
and Ireland. The concerns of the Meeting were con- 
ducted in a harmonious and consolatory manner. 

We hope to receive, ina few days, a more cir- 
cumstantial account of the subjects which occupied 
the attention of the meeting, and of the results to 
which they arrived. 


We would remind our agents, that reliance is 
placed upon their kind exertions to fill up our sub- 
scription list. We not only wish to retain all our 
old subscribers, but also to procure many new 
ones. 

Anticipating a considerable addition at the close 
of the first volume to our subscription list, and ap- 
prehending that new subscribers would generally 
incline to have the work complete from the com- 
mencement, a surplus number of the first volume 
was printed, which will now be furnished to new 
subscribers at one dollar a copy in sheets, or $1.50 
neatly bound and lettered. 

The publisher, at No. 50 north Fourth street, is 
prepared to bind the Review and other books, 
plainly and substantially, and at reasonable prices. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Whitewater, 
Wayne county. Indiana, on the 24th of Eighth 
month, last, Wittiam H. Lapp, of Richmond, 
Jefferson county, Ohio, to Caroiine E., daughter of 
Elijah Coffin, of Richmond, Indiana. 


——,On Fifth day, the 5th inst., at Friends’ 
Meeting House on Mulberry street, Witiiam 
Henry Garaicues, of Stark County, Ohio, to Gu- 
LizLMa W. Humpureys, of this city. 





Drev,—Of pulmonary consumption, in Rochester, 
New Hampshire, on the 10th of Eighth month last, 
Saran Green, a member of Dover Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged 34 years. 

_ She bore her illness with patience and resigna- 
tion, and departed this life with a consoling hope 
of a happy immortality. 


_-—, At Vassalboro, Me., on Seventh day morn- 
ing, the 2d of last month, Eunice Nicuots, wife of 
Caleb Nichols, aged 50 years. Her disorder was 
of long continuance, and at times distressing, but 
it was borne with exemplary patience, fortitude 
and resignation to the Divine will. She several 
umes said that though she felt herself poor and 
unworthy, yet her trust was in the mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ her Redeemer, and she felt 








, In the same place, on Sixth day, the 8th 
of last mouth, Eunice Macy, relict of Uriah Macy, 
of Nantucket, Mass., and member of Vassalboro 
Monthly Meeting, in the 84th year of her age. 
She was deprived of her eye sight for many years 
before her anak and was favoured to bear the 
bereavement with Christian cheerfulness and re- 
signation. Her friends have the consoling trust 
that through Divine mercy, her soul has entered 
into that rest prepared for the Righteous. 





, In Lynn, Mass., on the 17th of Seventh 
month, 1848, Martuew Purinton, in the 86th 
year of his age. 

Our dear departed friend being exemplary from 
his youth, was at an early age sane an Elder 
in the Society of Friends, which station he con- 
tinued to fill very acceptably during life. 

When the Yearly Meeting Boarding Schoo) for 
New England was first opened, our beloved friend, 
and his wife, Betsey Purinton, entered it as 
superintendents, which station they filled accepta- 
bly for several years. 

Being modest and unassuming in his manners, 
and of a meek and quiet spirit, he had become 
very much beloved by a numerous circle of ac- 
quaintances, unto whom it may well be said he 
had been, by his exemplary deportment for many 
years, a preacher of righteousness. 

A few days before his death, he informed one 
of his friends that he believed his time was very 
short; and that although he had many seasons of 
overty and desertion, yet he had a comiortable 
te and belief that he should be accepted. 

As his end drew near, he appeared to be favour- 
ed with entire composure and resignation, and we 
doubt not, that he is now numbered among those, 
who, having kept the faith, have received a crown 
of Righteousness. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter session will commence on Sixth-day, 
the 27th of Tenth month. Conveyances will be 
provided to take the children to the school, which 
will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, No. 46 North 
Sixth street, on that day and the day following, at 
1 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Parents and others who are desirous of sending 
children to the school, will please make early ap- 

lication to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, or 
oseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry st. 


For Friends’ Review. 


NOTICE OF RICHARD HOOKER. 


This celebrated writer, though entertaining 
views in some respects beyond those of his age 
that were struggling for enlargement, was a 
staunch defender of the Institutions of the Eng- 
lish Church, and wielded his “arms of finest 
temper,” with a skill and a power worthy of 
the noblest cause. Domestic disquietudes, and 
the frustration of plans, on the success of which 
he had too strongly relied, introduced him into 
that portion of trial and perplexity so generally 
attendant upon our race, and which if properly 
improved, would doubtless have been to him a 
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“blessing in disguise.” In 1585 a mastership 
of the ‘emple was procured for him, and ten 
years afterwards Elizabeth presented him with 
a rectory in Kent, where he died in the 47th 
year of his age. 

His writings are not very familiar to Ame- 
rican readers, though his name is prominent 
among the masculine spirits of the last half of 
the sixteenth eentury. I find in the first volume 
of Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, 
some beautiful and striking remarks in relation 
to Hooker and his great work—* The Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,”—upon which his fame must 
principally rest. ‘They are transcribed for the 
Review, with a belief that its readers, like my- 
self, love to contemplate the sturdy men of that 
age, and to watch the glimmerings of that politi- 
cal light, which burst forth a hundred years 
later in the Revolution of 1688—or of that reli- 
gious liberty so nobly contended for by the early 
members of the Society of Friends, when they 
threw off the shackles of a man-made priest- 
hood, and plead for full and unrestrained liberty 
of conscience, as an inalienable right. 

“Richard Hooker, master of the Temple,” 
says Hallam, “ published the first four books of 
his Ecclesiastical Polity in 1594; the fifth, 
three years afterwards; and dying in 1600, lefi 
behind three which did not see the light till 
1647. This eminent work may justly be reck- 
oned to mark an era in our literature. For if 
passages of much good sense and even of a vi- 
gorous eloquence are scattered in several earlier 
writers in prose, yet none of these, except per- 
haps Latimer, and Ascham, and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, in his Arcadia, can be said to have acquired 
enough reputation to be generally known even 
by name, much less are read in the present day ; 
and it is indeed not a little remarkable that Eng- 
land, until near the end of the sixteenth century, 
had given few proofs in literature of that intel- 
lectual power which was about to develope itself 
with such unmatchable energy in Bacon and 
his celebrated contemporary. We cannot in- 
deed place Hooker (but whom dare we to 
place?) by the side of these master spirits; yet 
he has abundant claims to be counted among 
the luminaries of English literature. He not 
only opened the mine, but explored the depths 
of our native eloquence. So stately and grace- 
ful is the march of his periods, so various the 
fall of his musical cadences upon the ear, so 
rich in images, so condensed in sentences, so 
grave and noble his diction, so little is there 
of vulgarity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his 
learned phrase, that | know not whether any 
later writer has more admirably displayed the 
capacities of our language, or produced passages 
more worthy of comparison with the splendid 
monuments of antiquity. If we compare the 
first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity with what 
bears perhaps most resemblance to it of any 
thing extant, the treatise of Cicero de Legibus, it 
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will appear somewhat, perhaps, inferior, through 
the imperfection of our language, which, with 
all its force and dignity, does not equal the Latin 
in either of these qualities, and certainly more 
tedious and diffuse in some of its reasonings, 
but by no means less high-toned in sentiment, 
or less bright in fancy, and far more compre- 
hensive and profound in the foundations of jts 
philosophy.” 

The better parts of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
are said to bear a resemblance to the philoso- 
phical writings of antiquity, in their defects as 
well as their excellencies ; and while it may be 
objected to some passages, that they elevate the 
ecclesiastical authority far beyond what we are 
at this day disposed to concede to it, yet the 
reader is constantly struck with the predilection 
of Hooker for those liberal principles of civil 
government, which are in themselves always so 
attractive, and the extension and carrying out of 
which we are in this country so happily illus- 
trating. I cannot choose,” says he, “ but com- 
mend their wisdom by whom the foundations of 
the Commonwealth have been laid; wherein, 
though no manner of person or cause be un- 
subject unto the King’s power, yet so is‘ the 
power of the King over all, and in all, limited, 
that unto all his proceedings the law itself is a 
rule.” Z. 


SPEECH OF “ OLD PINE’ —AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


A Council was recently held with the Indians 
by order of the Canadian government, relative to 
the claims of the lands on the north shore of 
Lake Superior and the Canadian side of St. Ma- 


ry’s River. ‘The Commissioner on the part of 
the government was Colonel Henderson of Mon- 
treal, and Pine, an Indian chief, conducted it on 
the part of his tribe. ‘The speeches of the In- 
dians throughout have been represented as inte- 
resting and truly eloquent. ‘The following is 
the speech delivered by Pine, in answer to a 
question propounded by the Commissioner : 

“ You ask why we claim these lands as ours? 
We answer, because the Great Spirit, the In- 
dian’s God, placed us in possession of them 
long before the white man ever came to this 
continent. Our ancestors then roved these to- 
rests independent of famine or want—because 
they had the animals of the woods for their 
food, and their furs for dress. But when the 
greedy white man first came to them, a stranger, 
he showed to our ancestors many goods which 
he had brought with him over the big water of 
the rising sun, and which were very tempting to 
our fathers. The white man knew that the 
furs worn by our nation were very valuable, 
and he said to them if you will give me the pri- 
vilege of trading with your tribe, for their furs, 
you shall have annuities given you as long as 
the name of the Indian exists. Accordingly our 
ancestors consented to it—they then began to 
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hunt, and before many years game began to 
grow scarce. 

« Such was the agreement which the French 
made with our ancestors, and the benefit we 
have received from this agreement is this—in- 
stead of using a stone to cut my wood, I use a 
sharp axe—instead of being clothed with my 
warm ancient furs, 1 am now dressed in your 
own clothing—instead of having plenty of food, 
I am always hungry—and, instead of being 
sober, the Indians are always drunk. ‘This last 
is a misery unknown to our ancestors. 

« This land, where lie the bones of our ances- 
tors, is ours! We have never sold it, nor has 
it ever been taken from us by conquest, or in 
any other way. When the Great Spirit placed 
us here—even before the whites came to this 
continent, where the sun so often sets upon 
them in its wrath—the Indian was living in 
ease; but now, wherever we turn our eyes, we 
behold nothing but poverty, sorrow, and trou- 
ble; and, worst of all, the miners are intruding 
upon our lands, without securing us a compen- 
sation. 

“The Great Spirit, we think, placed these rich 
mines on our lands for the benefit of his red 
children, so that their rising generation might 
get support from them when the animals of the 
woods should have grown too scarce for our 
subsistence. We will carry out, therefore, the 
good object of our Father, the Great Spirit. 
We will sell you these lands, if you will give us 
what is right—.at the same time, we want pay 
for every pound of mineral that has been taken 
off our lands, as well as for that which may 
hereafter be carried away.” 


From the Edinburgh Scotsman. 


HOW WAR AFFECTS THE STATURE AND 
STRENGTH OF MANKIND. 


We adverted a short time ago to two curious 
facts, founded on the returns from the French 
conscription—that the people of the towns in 
France were taller than those of the rural dis- 
tricts around them, and that the poorer inhabit- 
ants of Paris were not so tall as the more opu- 
lent. The superiority of stature in both cases 
is ascribed to the better and more abundant sup- 
ply of food enjoyed by the one class than the 
other, and to the fewer hardships and privations 
they endure. The opinion, indeed, has always 
prevailed, that the more wealthy classes in every 
country were distinguished by their superior 
stature, but the fact was not previously known 
on such authority. The following passages in 
the article on Dupin’s Book, discovers to us 
the influence of another agent, on the size and 
Strength of the human frame :-— 

“Though the Revolution has improved the 
moral, it has, in one respect, deteriorated the 
physical condition of the French people in a 
very marked degree. From returns presented 


by the Minister of War in 1826, it appears, that 
of one million thirty-three thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two young men who had been called 
before the Council of Revision for military ser- 
vice, no less than three hundred and eighty 
thousand two hundred and eighteen were re- 
jected, because they did not reach the low stature 
of four feet ten inches French, or five feet one 
and seven-eighth inches English. And although 
more than one-third of all the youths of military 
age are thus set aside, it is found that among the 
men actually serving in the army, thirty-seven in 
the one hundred are below five feet five inches 
English, and only forty-five in the hundred above 
five feet six and one-eighth inches. ‘This dwarf- 
ishness is more prevalent among the inhabitants 
of the south of France, than among the German, 
Flemish, and Norman races, that people the 
northern provinces. M. Dupin thinks that it has 
been produced, or at least aggravated by the con- 
scription. It cannot be doubted that the laws 
which govern the breeding of animals, apply to 
a certain extent to the human species ; and that 
if the best formed and most healthy males among 
the domestic animals were sent abroad or slaugh- 
tered, and the race continued by the less pertect 
specimens, the breed would degenerate. Now 
the conscription operates in this way ; for the 
most robust and vigorous of the young men 
being drafied off and destroyed in the wars, an 
unusual proportion of marriages are made, and 
families reared by the feeble, the old, and the 
deformed. Perhaps it may be in the order of na- 
ture, that the warlike spirit, when it predomi- 
nates excessively in a nation, should in the long 
run counteract and wear out itself, by destroying 
the physical vigour, without which it cannot be 
permanently sustained. We know, at any rate, 
that the ancient Romans, almost the only civil- 
ized nation which made war a profession, were, 
in the latter periods of their history, dwarfish, 
like the French; for Cesar tells us, that the 
Gauls ridiculed their diminutive size, calling 
them ‘homines tantule stature.’ 

«“ This reasoning appears to be sound. There 
may be, and most probably is, some original di- 
versity of stature among different nations or 
races: but we have little doubt that war has the 
tendency which is here ascribed to it. It has 
been observed, however, that the Gauls, being 
engaged in hostilities as much as the Romans, 
should .have suffered equally in stature. ‘The 
critic who made this remark, probably thought 
himself very sagacious; but singular as it may 
seem to him, there is little doubt that wars waged 
between barbarous tribes or small communities, 
have exactly an opposite effect, on tlie stature of 
the human body, to that which they have when 
carried on by civilized States, This admits of 
a very simple explanation. 

“ France, in Cesar’s time, was occupied by 
about fifty tribes or petty communities, occupy- 
ing districts perhaps not of greater extent on an 
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average than the largest Scottish counties ; and 
Germany and Britain were parcelled out in the 
same way. Such states, from the smallness of 
their size, are all frontier; and when hostilities 
arise among them, every man finding the enemy 
at his door, must fight for his own hearth. As 
a necessary consequence, the warriors comprise 
the whole male population of military age, with- 
out any other exception, perhaps, than the lame 
and the diseased. When a battle takes place, 
strength of arm has every advantage, especially 
in close fighting. ‘The vigorous of each party 
destroy the weak of the other in the melee ; and 
the slow-paced are overtaken and slaughtered by 
the fleet-footed in the flight. | Hence the result 
of frequent wars among savage tribes is, to weed 
the population of its feeble, inactive, and dwarfish 
or ill-formed members. 

“ Civilised nations and large states carry on 
hostilities in a different manner. ‘They never 
put their whole population in arms, but pick out 
the most robust and active, and send them to the 
frontier to fight. When the first levy is de- 
stroyed, another is made; and if the war last 
long, or, like those of Rome, never ceases, there 
is a perpetual drain on the flower of the popula- 
tion, while the feeble, the sickly, and the de- 
formed, remain at home, and become the fathers 
of the next generation. Even in civil wars, the 
burden of military service still falls chiefly on the 
vigorous and healthy; and Florus justly de- 
scribes the contest of Marius and Sylla as carry- 
ing off flos et robur Italici sanguinis. War, in 
short, in a state like ancient Rome or modern 


terially heavier, there can be no doubt that a 
country life is far more favourable to the growth 
and vigour of the human body. The great size 
and strength of the Dutch boors or farmers at 
the Cape, who lead a healthy life amidsta coarse 
abundance, have been often noticed by travellers, 
and to the same circumstances we must ascribe 
the gigantic bulk of the farmers in the uplands of 
Virginia and the western part of the United 
States generally, where Wild and Lieutenant 
Hall assure us that a stature of six feet and a 
half is not uncommon. The inhabitants of 
Swedish Bothnia, who are forming new settle- 
ments in the forest, and are placed in a situation 
exactly similar, are also a very tall race of men; 
and their great stature is the more remarkable, 


asthey are next neighbours to the dwarfish 
Laplanders. 




























PRISONERS IN THE PEARL. 


The following narrative of the heart-rending 
case of the schooner Pearl, now under investi- 
gation in the Court of the United States, will be 
read with interest. ‘The narrator is a gentleman 
familiar with the history of the sad affair, 
and his description of it will be likely to com- 
mand the attention of the American people. 

« Let me detailto you a few facts connected 
with this affair of the schooner Pearl, and a few 
illustrations of slavery in our Federal District. 


THE BELL FAMILY. 


France, spares the feeble, decrepid, and un- 
healthy, and destroys the young and the vigorous 
part of the male population, while among _bar- 


barous and savage tribes, its effects are directly 
the reverse. We suppose it will not be denied 
that parents transmit some share of their physi- 


eal qualities to their offspring, and that tall chil- 


dren are most likely to descend from tall parents. 
However the fact may stand, therefore, there is 
no inconsistency involved in the inference, that 
war tends to diminish the stature of civilized na- 
tions, and to increase that of barbarous tribes. 

“ We know from Cesar’s statements, that the 
ancient Gauls and Germans, who were per- 
petually engaged in war, were men of great 
stature; and it is worthy of remark that the 
American Indians, who were divided into small 
warlike communities, though badly sheltered and 
miserably fed, are also distinguished by their 
superior height. ‘ Nearly all the nations of this 
great country,’ says Dr. Pritchard, ‘ though dis- 
tinct from each other in language, manners, and 
descent, are taller and stouter, than the average 
standard of the human species.’ (Researches, 
vol. 2. p. 562.) 

“In cities, generally, labourers are better paid 
and fed than in the country. ‘They may hence, 
sometimes, be taller and stronger, but when the 
fare is equally good, and the labour not ma- 





Daniel Bell is a robust, worthy, industrious 
man, a native of Prince George’s County, below 
Washington. He has worked most of the time 
for twenty years past at the Navy Yard, in the 
smith’s shop, where heavy iron work is cast and 
moulded. Many years since, the master of Bell, 
in a rage, because the owner of his wife had set 
her free by deed, sold him to the speculators. 
They came into the shop while at his work— 
without warning, he was knocked flat on the 
floor by them, ironed and carried to the ¢rader’s 


pen, then kept in Seventh street on the Avenue. 


Bell had friends, who pitied him, and his dis- 
tressed wife and children. They induced a Colonel 
somebody, of the marine corps, to purchase him, 
and gave him a chance to work out his freedom. 
Bell was to pay a thousand dollars for himself. 
He had actually paid the amount, or near it, 
when his owner, the Colonel, was ordered to 
Florida, where he died. It was then found that 
he had mortgaged Bell to his sister-in-law, for a 
thousand dollars, before leaving home. She de- 
manded of Bell the whole sum, but he sank into 
despair, and told her he must die a slave after 
all, for he never could raise that amount. 
Through the intervention of a trusty friend, 
Thomas Blagden, who had from the first en- 
dorsed Bell’s notes for him, he got the price 
finally reduced to five or six hundred dollars. 
The sum of the matter is, Bell has the receipts 
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to show that he has actually paid $1,630 for 
himself! He got his freedom papers complete 
only some time last year. His wife, some 
years since when she had six children, was 
made free by the express deed of her master, 
which was to take effect at his death, and that 
took place a few days after the deed was exe- 
cuted, She was recorded in the Clerk’s office 
as free, and remained so for eight years, having 
had two children in the time. Her children, by 
the deed, were to be free, as they successively 
arrived at a certain age—say twenty-five. After 
a lapse of eight years, and when there were 
eight children and two grand children, the 
widow set up a claim to the whole group— 
eleven in all. Poor Bell had recourse to law- 
yers and courts, but with little prospect of a re- 
dress of his grievances! ‘The widow was con- 
stantly seeking to lay hands on them, to obtain 
the price of their sinews from the speculators, or 
she took their wages without allowing them the 
first red cent for clothes. ‘This is the conduct 
of the widow Greenfield, living near the Navy 
Yard ! 

As his last and only hope poor Bell put his 
family on the Pearl. ‘They were brought back, 
and with the exception of his wife and two 
younger children, were all sold and scattered 
over the South. The wife and one child Mr. 
Blagden redeemed for Bell, and the sum is now 
making up at the North—four hundred dollars. 
This is the family that were referred to with so 
much effect by Mr. Slingerland, the representa- 
tive from our Albany district, at the time of the 
flagitious transaction last Spring. 


THE EDMONDSON FAMILY. 


Paul Edmondson was born into slavery, in 
Montgomery county, Md., eighteen miles from 
this city. He still lives in the same neighbour- 
hood. At the age of forty-two he obtained his 
freedom by the gift of his master. By industry, 
economy and thrift he has acquired a comforta- 
ble little homestead of 40 acres, on which he 
now lives at the age of 70 years. He hasreared 
a family of fifteen children. Fourteen are still 
alive, one, a daughter, having died at the age of 
sixteen. His wife, Milly, was also born to the 
sad inheritance of bondage, and is still a slave. 
At an early period, in the distribution of an 
estate, she fell to the lot of one Rebecca Culver. 
The two have grown up together from child- 
hood. -The mistress was not reckoned quite 
compos, and has always had a guardian of her 
person and trustee of her property. The per- 
son now her guardian and trustee is Francis 
Valdenur whose wife is a niece of his ward, and 
an heir apparent of her estate. Mr. Valdenur 
is 4a man of some standing in the neighbourhood, 
and is a State ‘Tobacco inspector at Baltimore. 
l'hese Edmondsons are not an ordinary family, 
as you will perceive in the sequel. They have 
the impulses of manhood and freedom gushing 








through their veins. Some fifteen years since, 
when‘the second son, whose name is Hamilton, 
arrived at full manhood, he attempted to snap 
his ignoble chains and reach the North, to be his 
own man and guide, under God. He was caught, 
taken back, and sold for $500 to New Orleans. 
In June last, his brothers and sisters, who were 
on the Pearl, met him there, and found he had 


just obtained his freedom for $1000, which he 


had earned and saved over and above his tasks 
as aslave! Five of the sisters now reside in 
Washington—they are married there, and all of 
them in comfortable circumstances ; fine in their 
personal appearance—modest, well-behaved, es- 
timable women, all of them. One of them paid 
$300 only for herself! she was an invalid. ‘The 
doctor told her she would soon die, and she had 
better not make the attempt. She replied, * I'll 
do it, and be free, if I die the next hour!” 
Another paid $325 for her freedom, whose con- 
stitution was delicate. ‘The oldest, a noble- 
looking and noble-minded woman, purchased her 
rights at $450, some years ago, before prices 
were as high as at present. ‘The two younger 
of these five married sisters paid $500 a piece 
for themselves. Four brothers and two younger 
sisters, Mary and Emily, were on the Pearl. 
They were brought back with the rest, and sold 
to the speculators for the New Orleans market 
for $750 a piece all round. Now cast up, and 
it will appear that the trustee of the demented 
old maid has actually realized from the sale of 
this one family, the offspring of a single slave 
mother, the sum of $7075! ‘The two youngest 
children—a very likely boy and girl—are still 
left. ‘They are so much capital in hand, to be 
traded upon at the first time. But this family 
was entirely nurtured and brought up by the 
father, and each, as soon as they arrived at the 
working age, has been put out for wages for the 
exclusive benefit of the old maid, without sense ; 
or rather, for that of those who choose to be her 
heirs. It would be a fact worthy of one’s curi- 
osity to know how much precisely they have 
earned and paid over. I said four of the brothers 
and two of the sisters were sold to New Or- 
leans. One brother, Richard, has been bought, 
brought back, and made free. ‘The sisters have 
also been brought back, and are now in the 
trader’s pen in Baltimore, in whose behalf an 
appeal will soon be made. ‘The other three 
brothers have been sold in New Orleans. 

If the ‘question were about to be submitted, 
whether an immediate stop should be put to the 
sale of such persons and families as these, in 
our District of Columbia, by a peremptory act 
of Congress, or not, | should like to-have the 
people of St. Lawrence County, New York—the 
swarming masses—empannelled asa jury. Such 
an Ave! would resound through the woods and 
across the lakes, as to shake the topmost peaks 
of the Essex mountains! I'd like to put it to 
them to say, whether an honest, simple-hearted 
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man shall go to the Penitentiary in the Federal 
District for twenty years, as a State criminal, 
because he allowed such people as these to take 
passage on his vessel, or rather did not drive 
them from it. ‘These are questions to be thought 
of—to be met—they must be—there is no avoid- 
ing it. Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
HamppEn.” 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

The ceremony of laying the corner stone of 
the new “ House of Industry,’’ proposed to be 
erected by the “ Philadelphia Society for the 
Employment and Instruction of the Poor,” on a 
lot which the Society has purchased for the pur- 
pose, took place a short time ago, in the presence 
of a considerable assemblage, who felt a lively 
interest in the philanthropic enterprise. 

‘The lot designed for the building cost twenty- 
three hundred dollars. The estimated cost of the 
edifice when completed is twelve thousand dol- 
lars. It is to consist of a main building and two 
wings. But one wing will be built at present, 
and this, it is contemplated, will be finished by 
the first of December next. The first story or 
floor is to be used for bathing—the baths free, or 
at a price merely nominal; the second floor as a 
general workshop ; the third floor as a ragged 
school. ‘The bathing-tubs, which have already 
been bought, are of the purest marble. ‘The main 
building of the House of Industry will be a neat 
structure, afier a plan presented to the Society by 
T. U. Walker, Esq., Architect. The features of 


the work-shop, ragged school and baths are all 


almirable and noble. ‘The establishment of free 
baths for the poor is of itself alone a feature that 
will hand down the names of those from whom 
it emanated as benefactors of the human race. 

The objects of the “ Philadelphia Society for 
the Instruction and Employment of the Poor,” 
are those of the noblest and most comprehensive 
benevolence and philanthaopy. Its fields of labor 
are the purlieus of our metropolis, its mission to 
reclaim the outcast and to give shelter, food, 
raiment and moral instruction to the heirs of 
want and ignorance. It is about to establish its 
home in the locality of our city, in which its vice 
and misery in their vilest and most degraded 
shapes, would seem to have the strongest tendency 
te centre. Here the vicious and squalid vagrants 
will be lured to lives of industry and virtue ; the 
victim of penury, without employment in the 
dead of winter, saved from perishing of hunger 
and cold; the worthy son and daughter of 
poverty provided with the means of earning a 
livelihood; and the neglected children of the 
wretched rescued from a life of crime. 

‘The Society has been in operation only about 
two years. Its operations have been rewarded 
with a degree of success much greater than was 
to be anticipated from the limited means at its 
command, Its pecuniary and other resources 
are all derived from the contributions of the be- 


nevolent. Its mode of administering relief has 
proved itself to be one of the most economical, 
as well as efficient, ever yet attempted. It affords 
to the destitute the opportunity of themselves 
gaining a living, whilst the sums of money ex. 
pended for the purpose are not lost; but being 
returned, in each case, partake of the nature of g 
loan, rather than agift, and are capable of re-invest- 
ment for the benefit of individual after individual. 
Not only has the Christian, the moralist, and the 
philanthropist, a deep interest in the encourage- 
ment of this institution, but every tax-payer has 
an equal interest. Its humane and heavenly work 
must rapidly diminish both pauperism and crime. 
The officers and managers of the Society are 
all ladies and gentlemen eminent for their phi- 
lanthropy, and many of them for years conspicu- 
ous for tbeir devotion to the cause of suffering 
humanity in Philadelphia. To the generous and 
indefatigable exertions of William J. Mullen, 
Esq., its President and originator, is especially 
due the credit of its success. ‘This gentleman 
has now for a number of years been so promi- 
nent in deeds of charity and works of moral re- 
formation, that his name needs no mention to 
associate it with all that’s creditable in the cause 
of human philanthropy. 
NV. Am. and U.S. Gaz. 


THE CHARACTER OF GEORGE FOX. 


George Fox had received very little scholastic 
instruction, but he possessed a mind of no or- 
dinary powers, cultivated, too, in a particular di- 
rection, in a very remarkable manner. The 
true knowledge of God, not as an intellectual 
speculation, but as that which gives rest to the 
awakened conscience, was the great object of his 
longing search from youth to manhood ; and in 
this search his almost constant companion was 
the Bible. ‘There he conversed with Patriarchs 
and Prophets, with the Lord Jesus and his 
Apostles, till he beeame most intimately imbued 
with the contents of the Holy Scriptures. But, 
though every word of inspiration was precious 
to him, his great desire was to know the mind 
of the Spirit,—the true harmony of the various 
parts of the divine records. He conversed ex- 
tensively with esteemed religious teachers of va- 
rious classes, but he found they were no physi- 
cians in his case. More and more, he was 
brought with childlike submissiveness to look to 
Christ as his only helper; and thus, after a 
course of deep spiritual discipline, his eye was 
opened more fully to see in the light of the 
Holy Spirit, the character of his Saviour, and to 
rejoice in him exceedingly. 

Having partaken largely of the spiritual bap- 
tism of his Lord, many divine truths were 
opened upon his mind with great clearness. 
Unshackled from human ties, and from all the 
religious systems of men, the great elements 
and characteristics of the Christian dispensation, 
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in its native simplicity and purity, rose gradu- | foundation might be sound, and the superstruc- 
ally before him. As he travelled onward in his | ture solid. 

experience, he found that what was from time to| We do not hesita‘e then to say, that, however 
time unfulded to his mind was in the fullest | ignorant George Fox might be of many things 
harmony with Holy Writ. Many things in the | which rank high in the worldly scale, he was a 
so-called religious world now appeared to him | seribe well instructed, and that he was eminently 
in a new light, and grieved in spirit with its| qualified to know of Christ’s doctrine, by an 
multiplied corruptions, he felt himself required | exemplary obedience and devotion to his will, and 
bya divine impulse, to proclaim to others the | by an humble reliance upon his all-sufficient aid. 
‘frath which he had found to the blessedness of | * He had,” says William Penn, “an extraordi- 
his own soul. His great mission was not to| nary gift in opening the Scriptures. He would 
found a sect, but to speak truth to all, and to call | go to the marrow of things, and show the mind, 
all out of every untruth to the knowledge for | harmony, and fulfilling of them, with much 
themselves of Him who is the Truth. The| plainness, and great comfort and edification.’’— 
acknowledgment of Christ with the lip as a di-| Preface to the Second Edilion of George Fox's 
vine person, and the talking about faith in Him, | Epistles, by Samuel Tuke. 

and of his various offices, were prevalent enough 
in many circles; but the true belief in Him with 
the heart unto righteousness—the acceptance of 
Him as the only Lord of the soul, and depend- 
ence upon Him for continual guidance by his 
Spirit—these were things which appeared to 
George Fox sadly deficient in his day. 

As the work of the Holy Spirit on the soul of 
man is the great means by which it is stimulated 
and enabled to resist the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, so had all these powers combined to 
stultify its authority and to give the name of 
Christianity to the dogmas or appointments of 
men, or too much to limit the divine power to 
the agency of the inspired letter which the wis- 
dom of man was so able to bend to its own pur- 
poses, but which his unassisted wisdom was 
wholly unable truly to unfold. He saw that the 
corruptions of the Christian church had always 
been indicated by the increase of dependence 
upon man, in the work of religion—* the priests 
of old time ruled by their means, and the people 
loved to have it so.”” These words appeared to 
him descriptive of a great human tendency, 
forming part of those lusts of the flesh, against 
which the Holy Spirit ever warreth; and he 
spake much of that divine light given to man, by 
which the inward working of these lusts was 
manifested, and of that inward warfare with the 
soul’s enemies, in which every one must be a 
soldier for himself, under Christ his Captain, — 
denouncing all those arts which he saw to be so 
prevalent, by which man was persuaded that he 
could gain the crown, without enlisting under the 
banner of the cross. Man’s alienation by nature 
from God, and his reluctance to come to Him 
in truth, notwithstanding the drawings of his 
love and the free offers of his mercy in Christ, 
the propitiation for the sins of the world, were 
the basis of his appeals. He was eminently a 
























. From a late London Paper. 
PEACE CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


On the 20th and two following days of this (9th) 
month, a congress of delegates from the various 
parts of Europe and the United States will be 
held at Brussels, for the purpose of discussing 
and developing some rational, practical, and efli- 
cient substitute for war, in settling the disputes 
which may arise between nations. We have 
been supplied, through the kindness of a friend, 
with the following particulars respecting the 
arrangements which have been made. 

The three points to which the attention of 
the congress will be especially directed, are as 
follows : 

1. ‘he expediency of recommending to the 
civilized and professedly Christian Governments 
of Europe and America, the adoption of an arbi- 
tration clause in all international treaties, by 
which questions of dispute which may arise, 
and which might issue in an appeal to the 
sword, shall be settled by mediation. 

2. The propriety of establishing a congress 
of nations; the object of which shall be to form 
an international code, in order, as far as possi- 
ble, to settle, on a satisfactory basis, mooted 
questions, and generally to secure peace. 

3. ‘To recommend as a matter of primary im- 
portance, to the several Governments of Chris- 
tendom, mutual disarmament, and the interchange 
of good offices designed to promote and secure 
pacific relations, and the general welfare of the 
world.” 

It is not intended that the abstract principle of 
peace shall be brought into discussion, or that a 
political turn shall be given to the proceedings 
of the congress. On the contrary, so deeply do 
the promoters feel the importance of not giving 
preacher of the free grace of God to all who re-| a political character to their movements, that, in 
pent, and who, in subjection to his Spirit, truly | a letter addressed hy them to the Belgian Minis- 
come unto Christ. ‘The experimental work of | ter of the Interior, they declared that they would 
the Spirit in bringing the soul in living faith to | consent to forego the congress altogether, rather 
Christ as its Lord and Saviour, was indeed the | than subject it, justly, to an imputation of that 
great theme of his ministry; it was that which | kind. 
he felt himself called to urge upon all, that the! ‘The Belgian Government, we are happy to 
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say, have done all in their power to aid the 
Executive Committee in making the necessary 
arrangements. ‘hey have placed at their dis- 
posal the Salle de la Grande Harmonie, one of 
the finest rooms in Brussels, and admirably 
adapted to the purpose designed. They have 
also intimated that, instead of requiring each in- 
dividual to be provided with a passport, a Feu- 
tlle de Route, or general passport, will be deemed 
sufficient. By this means much time, expense, 
and unnecessary trouble will be saved. 

Several influential gentlemen in Brussels have 
formed themselves into a local committee for the 
purpose of co-operating with that in England ; 
and it is hoped and expected that, through their 
exertions and those of friends in other parts, the 
attendance of a large foreign deputation will be 
secured. 





THE GOSPEL ECHO. 
FOUND IN THE PEW OF A CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


True Faith producing love to God in man, 
Say, Echo, is not this the gospel plan ? 
Echo—The gospel pian. 


Must I my faith in Jesus constant show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe? 
Echo—Both friend and foe. 


If they my failings causelessly reveal, 
Must I their faults as carefully conceal ? 
Echo—As carefully conceal. 


But if my name and character they tear, 
And cruel malice too, too plain appear, 
And when I sorrow and affliction know 
They smile and add unto my cup of woe, 
Say, Echo, say, in such peculiar case, 
Must I continue still to love and bless? 
Echo—Still to love and bless. 


Why, Echo, how is this? thou art sure a dove, 
Thy voice will leave me nothing else but love! 
Echo—Nothing else but love. 


Amen, with all my heart, then be it so; 


And now to practice I'll directly go. 


Echo—Directly go. 


This path be mine, and let who will reject, 
My gracious God me surely will protect. 
Echo—Surely will protect. 


Henceforth on Him I'll cast my every care, 
And friends and foes, embrace them all in prayer. 
Echo—Embrace them all in prayer. 





THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
A FREE PARAPHRASR OF THE GERMAN. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest angel comes; 

No power hath he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again. 

And yet, in tenderest love, our dear 
And Scoceaie Father sends him here. 





There’s quiet in that angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance : 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure, 

He kindly teaches to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling balm, 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own, our Father’s will. 


O, thou who mournest on thy way, 

With longings for the close of day, 

He walks with thee, an angel kind, 

And gently whispers, “ Be resigned; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well!” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


GvuaTeMALA.—A revolution has occurred in Gua- 
temala, and Gen. Carrera has resigned the Presi- 
dency and left the country. Juan Antonio Martinez 
was President ad interim.* 

Evrope.—-The news from Liverpool is to the 
23d. The cotton market continued dull, with a 
downward tendency in prices. The corn market 
was rather more firm, owing to the easterly winds 
having kept out foreign supplies. The weather con- 
tinned favourable for the harvest, which was in 
progress. The accounts of the potato disease, are 
very conflicting. No combat of importance ap- 
pears to have taken place in Ireland, though there 
are accounts of large bodies of armed insurgents 
moving about among the mountains. The com- 
mission for the trial] of O’Brien and others of the 
insurgent leaders, had been opened, and the 28th 
ult. fixed for the commencement of the trial of 
O’Brien, on the charge of high treason. The sud- 
den death of Lord George Bentinck, a distinguished 
Parliamentary leader, is mentioned as having oc- 
curred on the 21st. Much excitement existed in 
Paris at the last accounts, in regard to Louis Na- 
poner who has been again elected to the Assem- 

ly. it appears that the German Parliament has 
sanctioned the armistice with Denmark, which is 
regarded as a favourable indication of a permanent 
peace. The last accounts from Frankfort state that 
a sanguinary insurrection had broken out there, the 
cause of which is not stated. Hungary appears to 
be on the point of entirely separating from Austria. 
At the same time the Servian insurgents in the 
South are said to be carrying all before them. The 
Austrians and Sardinians in Northern Italy, were 
making active preparations for a renewal of hos- 
tilities. The Neapolitans do not seem to have 
gained any further successes in Sicily. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the “ en 
Free Produce Association of Friends,” will be held 
at Clarkson Hall, Cherry, above Sixth street, this 
evening, at 74 o’clock. 





*Carrera obtained the Presidency, we believe, in 
1837 or 1838, by the revolution which overthrew Gen. 
Morazan. The events of this period are graphically 
described b rar aes in his narrative of his first 
jouthey to Central America. Carrera is, at least par- 
tially, of Indian blood, and the present revolution 18 
understood to be a triumph of the old Spanish party. 





